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MEMOIR OF MISS WENSLEY. 


Miss Emma Wenstey was born 
at Bristol, on the 3th of October, 


1799; her early years promised to 
repay, With interest, the anxious 
cares of her parents, who, being 


desirous of affording her every pos- 
sible advantage of education, placed 
her, together with her sister, at Bel- 
videre Ifouse, one of the most emi- 
nent schools in Bath, where the edu- 
cation of both young ladies was 
finished. Abouttwelve months alter 
Miss E. 
became an inmaic of the 
her materaal unele, a genUeman cf 
high respectabiliiy in the ncighbour- 
hood of Taunton. itis now about 
four mouths siuee it Was suggested by 
the head of one of those respectabie 
families whom her uacle visited,that 
theatrical representations, in 
nate successionateach other’s houses, 
would agreeably diversify their win- 
ter amusements. ‘This suggestion 
was immediately adopted; and to 
it Miss Kuma Wensley owes het 
predilection for the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

‘he first picce thus got up 
“Venice Preserved,” in which she 
performed Belvidera. ! 


alter- 





as 


Her friends, 
who were ignorant that she possessed 
talents for the stage, were equaily 
astonished aud delighted at the man- 
ner in Which she represented this 
arduous character; she pourtrayed 
the interesting Belvidera in a style 
so natural and impressive, that her 
audience, who were persons of dis- 









crimination and critical skill, were 
Wnaniniously of opinion, that. s! 
possessed tragic powers of the first 


order. This was the more flattering 
to her, as she had had oaly one day 
to study the part. Eneouraged by 
this success, next het 


powers in and ! 


she Css ryed 


Brpliest an ft ge , 
eiilet, aiierwaras 


performed Imogen in the tragedy of 


Bertram; her success in both was 


so great, that her friendsall advised 
her to solicit the impartial opinion 
of 


some one of the 
Nol I \ : 








London perlorir . 


ers, who might be supposed best 
qualified to appreciate her talents 
justly. 

Mr. Kemble, whose thorough 


knowledge of his profession, as well 


} as his‘urbanity and gentleman-like 
manuers, qualified him for the task 


Wensley quitted school, she | 
family of | 


; must appear ex homie ; 


of deciding on cur heroine's preten- 
sions, was applied to, and his deci- 
sion was entirely in her favour. 

At that period, the marriage of 
Miss O'Neil! depriving Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre of its principal tragic 
actress, Mr. C. Kemble introduced 
Miss Wensley to Mr. Marris, who, 
with his two sous, and afew more of 
the theatrical cognoseenti, attended a 
morning exhibition of her talents 
upon the boards of Covent Garden 
stage. 

The opinion of these gentlemen 
was so favoural le tol her powers, that 
it was decided she should imimedi- 
ately appear inJ Juliet. One morning, 
when she chanced to be at the thea- 
tre, Mr. Fawcet, the siage manacer, 
asked her to read a scene of * As 
you Like it,” with Mr. C. nembie: 
she consented—and, as soon as she 
had finished, Mr. Faweeit advised 
her to come out in Rosalind. * Tam 
certain,” said he, * you will succeed 
in it; and, perhaps, at this moment, 
when the public are still so deeply 








sensible of the Joss they have sus- 
tained in their favourite, Miss 
O'Neill, it might appear presump- 


tioa in a Jady so young and so un- 
practised ia the theatrical art, to ia- 
vile a comparison with that 
— <d actress, in the very characte: 

tich first stamy.« ad her fame with a 
son don audie nee.” 
by the truth of these ob. 
servations, which were delivered in 
the most good-natured nianier, Miss 
Wensley immediately acceded to 
his adviec, without thinkine at that 
moment of the dificulty which, on 
further consideration, appeared to 
her insurmountable, for Rosalind 
and how 
could a youny and delicate girl, who 
had never braved the public eye, 


— 
cele. 


Struck 
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venture to make her debt ina mas- | 
culine habit; yet to give up the | 
thought of appearing in a character 
in which she had such reasoa to | 
think she should suceced, was not to 
be lightly resolved upon. She deli- 
berated for more than one sleepless | 
night upon the subject, and the re- 
sult was, that she signified to the 
manager it would be impossible for 
her to come forward in a character 
which required a mate habit. 

The feeling was too natural and 
just for the manager to be offended, 
though he was disappointed at her 
refusal, because he had calculated 
upon her success. He, however, 
thought of an expedient, which, while | 
it spared her feclings, procured the 
public the gratification of seeing her } 
in Rosalind; this was, to get the 
dress-maker to the theatre to wait 
upon her, and take her directions for 
adress which concealed her fizure | 
as effectually as that of her own sex 
could have done. 

Miss Wens!cy made her debut on 
the evening of the Utth of January, 
and labouring, as she did, under all 
the disadvantages of total inexperi- | 
enec, and a more than common por- 
tion of feminine timidity, it must 
have been allowed, fora 2enuine first | 
appearance, to be one of the most 
successful ever witnessed. Seve- 
ral of the papers asserted, that she | 
was well accustomed to the stage, 
that she had lately performed at Sa- 
lisbury, and even that she had been 
for a long time under the tuition of 
Mrs. Siddons, who, by the bye, 
splendid as her tragic powers were, 
was certainly never a model for a 
comic actress. 

After the plain statement of facts 
which we have given, it is needless 
to say, that these assertions had no 
foundation in truth; but it may not 
be altogether so io observe, that | 
Miss Wensley had no opportunity 
whatever aflorded her for the stady 
of her profession previous to her em- 
bracing it, as she never studicd a 
dozen theatrical representations in 
her life. She inherits a taste for 
music from both her parents; and 
her vocal powers procured for her, 
while yet a child, the title of the Bris- 
tol Catalani. She gave the Cuckoo 





Song in Rosalind witha grace, sweet- 
ness, and arch weiveté, which delight- 








—The Camera Obscura. 


edtheaudience. We shall not enter 
into any discussion on the merits of 
her performance in Rosalind, or in 
Beatrice, in * Much Ado about No- 
thing,” ia which character she after- 
wards appeared. Her personal re- 
guisites for her profession are very 
great, her figure is extremely well 
formed, and her regular and speak- 
ing features are admirably adapted 
to pourtray the passions. Her un- 
derstanding, naturally excellent, has 
received all the aids which cultiva- 
tion can give, and ber perfurmance 
proves that she fully comprehends 
her author, and that she perfectly 


| enters into the spirit of the character 


she represents. In short, nature and 
education have done ali they can for 
her; but her ultimate success must 
depend upon herself. She bas still 
her profession to learn; it requires 
time, perseveranee, and unwearied 
industry, to attain a perfect know- 
ledge of it. If unspoiled by flattery, 
and undeterred by indolence, Miss 
KE. Wensicy give herself wholly up 
to the study of it, we have no doult 
of secing her at its head. 
Tih CAMERA OBSCURA. 
Ds fovtunare Penate 
Prrs, 

Ture historian, whose peculiar pro- 
vince is lo give to posterity the out- 
line of the grand operations of the 
moral world, by recording such 
events as might have an inliaence 
on posterity, judiciously emits the 
occurrences of domestic life, and the 
delineation of private character. 
These are reserved for the Essayist, 
and his brethren in fiction, But im- 
posing and important as is the work 
of the former, itis not more pleasing 
than the hambler fuaction cf ihe lat- 
ter. There are no scenes on which 
the wandering eve of the observer 
delights to dwell rather than on the 
mild and amiable pleasures of do- 
mestic tranquillity. The splendour 
of magnificence may dazzle, and the 
short lived joys of gaiety dance 
around us; but reflecting minds are 
not insensible to the steady and se- 
rene charms that gild the unambi- 


)} tious home. 


T lately visited tie town where I 
received the early part of my educa- 



































tion, and with whose recollection 
many delightful feelings were asso- 
ciated. ‘The news of my arrival soon 
reached the ears of my oldest friend 
and class-fellow, Jack Tripoli, who 
hastened to greet me. More than 
twenty years had elapsed since our 
mutual pursuits had begotten a mu- 
tual endearment—since we 
our little excursions round the envi- 
rons, locked arm in arm, and com- 
municated our boyish rogueries with 
an implicit confidence; but the ma- 
turing hand of time had removed 
every vestige of what we then were, 
and the diversity of our pursuits in 
the interval had contributed to ren- 
der us strangers to each other. 
had spent a large portion of the time 





made | 


He | 


abroad, in perfecting himself for that | 


science which can only be thoroughly 
acquired by practical application; 
Lhad been labouring, not less assi- 
duously, within the narrow confines 
of a college, and our dics had been 
cast with as different success. He 
had returned a thorough bred mer- 
chant, sueceeded to his father’s lu- 
crative and extensive business, was 
rich and growing richer, and, as he 
injormed me, settled in life—by 
which I was to understand settled in 
wedlock; I, on the other hand, was 
poor, a batchelor, and not likely to 
be otherwise. Lie left me in haste, 
pressing me to dine with him at five, 
and promising to call for me at four, 
the hour at which he feft bis count- 
ing-house. 

My friend, like a man of business, 
was punctual to a moment. ITlis 
villa, a rustic cottage, beautifully si- 
tuated in a tinely wooded country, 
was two miles from town, and eight 
hours’ immurement seemed to 
heighten the pleasures of his walk. 
As we approached the house we 
were descricd from the window by 
his eldest boy, a fine child, about six 
years old, who ran to meet us, with 
a pretty spaniel, that frisked about 
as if to join in the welcome. His 
wile had been informed of my in- 
tended visit, and came to pay us her 
devoirs at the door; and on my in- 
troduction, [ was received with that 
kind unailected aflability which was 
a mark of politeness aud good sense, 
and with an attention that seenied 
to testify her affection for her hu 
band. Unknown to him. his neeresi, 


| 
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and indeed his only neighbours, had 
been invited to meet me, and in a 
short time our party was assembled. 

Their other visitors were Mr. Sur- 
plice, a ciergyman, and Captain Ca- 
ble, a baichelor, retired on half-pay, 
and apparenily fifty years of age. 
The clergyman, who was a man of 
considerable crudition, joined ny 
friend in those pursuits in which he 
spent his leisure hours—for Jack is 
one of those who does not think that 
idleness constitutes relaxation. Af- 
ter the uninteresting occupations of 
the counting-house, he flies with avi- 
dity to pursuits at once elegant and 
philosophical, and I found his stady 
not only well stocked with classic 
lore and polite literature, but well 
stored with the doctrine and imple- 
ments of every branch of philosophy. 

‘The captain and clergyman I per- 
ceived, by their conversation, were 
men whose expectations in life had 
not been realized. The first had 
seen those who served under him as 
midshipmen made post, while he 
was still a commander; the othe: 
was a curate, with an ordinary sti- 
pend, and an extraordinary family ; 
but neither repined: the one recol- 
lected that many had a worse birth 
than he; the other rested his hopes 
for the prosperity of his family on the 
mercies of Providence. 

My friend’s cheerfulness and hos- 
pitality contributed to dispel what- 
ever gloom might hang over the 
minds of his guests. His liberal spi- 
rit made them frequent partakers at 
his board, which the captain endea- 
voured to repay by the produce of 
his dog and gun, and, in the season, 
by the success of his fishing-rod. He 
had a visible contempt for refined 
and intellectual pursuits; but as he 
knew them to be congenial to the 
mind of his respected host, he was 
never known to express it: no epic 
poem was in his opinion equal to 
* Sweet Poll of Plymouth’—no re- 
lation so good as one he often gave 
himself of the miraculous cseape of 
Jack Mizzen from French prison. 

The volubility of the paison com- 
menced on the removal of the cloth. 
He was a man of fine fceling, and 
excellent humour, and had many a 
college joke, whose point consisted 
in a happy but conceited quotation 
fiom: classic authors, and a humour 





but The Camera Ohsenra. 
ous application of them to passing 
occurrences, at which the captain, 
thouch he understood not a word, 
would joia in the laugh. His stories 
were innumerable; and had not his 
loquacious eloquence been a little 
too strong, he would have been a de- 
lightful companion. 

I had scarcely finished the perusal 


of the characters before ne when we | 
were summoned to thedrawing-room., | 


It was furuished in an elegant rather 


than a costly stile, and embellished | 


with some beautiful drawings, which 
my frieud was anxious te inform me 
were the juvenile productions of his 
wife, and in her presence, as if to 
give her pleasure by my approbation, 5 
asked me what I thought of them, | 
first cautioning me to be candid. 
When we entered the room she 
instructing her almost infant child 
in the rudiments of music, but it was 
immediately sent away, 
Standing many petitions in its fa- 
vour, Jack expressing a disgust at 
those who : red strangers to be | 
pestered with their children, observ- 
ing, that he had been arnoeyed enough 
from the blindness of parenis. 

From the hasty judgment which 
circumstances allowed me to form of 
those around me, [ thought I had 
never witnessed a more interesting 
group. There was a sterling excel- 
lence and amiable deportment in m5 
friend that were a source of altach- 
nent to all with whom he was con- 
nected. His circle of acquaintance 
was very Jimited, but composed of 
such few as he could contide in, for 
he had acquired a caxtion, which 
those who know nothiog of the world 
might desig 
tiniziug mankind so severely as an 
extensive mercantile interest requir- 
ed, He was liberal, but would not 
be imposed on—kind hearted, bat 
possessed of a firmness that spurned 
at pride and impertinen: 1 could 
not but express the pleasure i felt at 
the renewal of a friendship with such 
aman, and left him and his enviable 
family under a promise to repeat my } 
visit before Lleft the neighboui hood. 


| 
\ 


| 
was) 
' 
} 


fsith 
notwirth- 








tesuspiciou,trom seru- | 











PRESENT STATE OF HAYTI. 


Tits monarchy has for its present 
sovercign Henry Christophe, who bas 





Priscué State of Mayih. 


Heis 
said to have been born in the island 
of Grenada, and to have been a 
stave in the island of St. Domingo 
at the revolution in 1791: he was an 
early friend and faithful adherent of 


assumed the titleof Henry I. 


the brave Touissaist Louverture, 
whom he resembles in some parts of 
his character. During the struggle 
for independence, he displayed great 
bravery and military skill, and his 
disposition was then (and is now) 
generally considered to be both hu- 
mane and benevolent. ‘The repub- 
lican inhabitants, however, of Hayti, 
represent him as a severe and san- 
guinary tyrant, and in theirjournals, 
and other writings, usually call him 
another Phalaris. But those who 
have resided under his government 
unanimously give him the character 


of being a good husband and a good 


father, affable in private life, and 
observant of the dutics of morality 
and of the ollices of religion—quali- 
ties which are utterly irreconcileable 
with the eruehiies charged upon him 
by his enemies. By the constita- 
tiovel law of the council of state, 
which established royalty in the 
north of Hayti, the regal title, with 
ail its prerogatives and privileges, 
is declared to be hereditary in the 
male and legitimate desecndants of 
the family of Christophe, in a direct 
line, and in the order of primogeni- 
ture, to the exclusion of females; 





}and, in default of male issue, the 
succession is to pass into the family 


nearest of kin to the sovereign, or 
the most ancient in dignity. The 
sovereign, however, may, in default 
of an heir apparent, adopt the chil- 
dren of such prince of the kingdom 
as he shall judge proper: and in the 
event of his demise, until his sue- 
cessor shall be acknowledged, the 
affairs of the kingdom are to be go- 
verned by the ministers and king’s 
council, Should the new sovereign 
be a miauor (and he is to be so con- 
sidered until he shall have comple- 
ted his fifteenth vear), affairs are to 
be adiministered by protectors, or by 


; a regent, 


The members of the royal family 
bear the the title of princes and 
princesses; and on coming of age, 
the princes are to take their seats as 
members of the council of state. 


lic principles of the feudal go- 
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vernment are said to be unknown in 
the island ; but it appears from the 
statements which we have recently 
seen, that Christophe is about to 
establish military fiefs. Titles of he- 
reditary nobility, and the royal and 
military order of Saint Henry, are 
the recompences destined for those 
who devote their lives to the public 
service, or who shed their blood for 
their king and country. A great 
council of state, composed of the 
princes of the blood, and others no- 
minated by the sovereign, 2nd a 
privy council, consisting of the great 
dignitaries of the kingdom, consult 
on such matters as are submitted to 
their deliberation by the king. The 
grand council of state forms a high 
court of justice for the trial of royal 
or noble delinquents, and of public 
functionaries charged with malver- 
sation in office. The business of the 
state is conducted by four ministers, 
viz. of war and of the marine, of the 


finances, of foreign affairs, and of 


justice, and by a secretary of state. 
These are all appointed by the so- 


vereign, to whom they are directly | 


accountable, and ffom whom they 
immediately receive their 
They are er officio members of the 
council, in which they have a delibe- 
rative voice. 

The Government does all in ifs 
power to encourage agriculture, as 
the grand source of prosperity ; and 
the reciprocal dutics of proprictors 
and cultivators, and, in short, the 
whole rural economy of {layti, is re- 
gulated by an agricultural code, the 
principles of which are laid in jus- 


tice, equity, and humanity. The pro- | 


prictors and farmers of land are 
bound to treat their respective la- 
bourers with paternal solicitude ; 


and from these, in return, is exacted | 


a reciprocal attention to the welfare 
and interest of their employers. In 
lieu of wages, the labourers oa plan- 
tations are allowed one fourth part 
ofthe gross produce, free from all 


duties and expenses, to the time cf | 


removal, Provision is likewise made 
for the speedy redress of grievances, 
and for the humane treatment of the 
Sick; while the lazy and the vaga- 
bond are severely punished ; mendi- 
ety and licentiowsness are severely 
reprobated ; all beggars on the high- 
Way, prostitutes, aud stragglers, ure 


orders. | 
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liable to be arrested; and such as 
have no legal settlement, are to be 
placed at the discretion of the pro- 
per authorities, to labour for their 
livelihood. That no one, however, 
may be compelled to work beyond 
his strength, certain hours of labour 
are appointed by law ; and pregnant 
women, or those who have infants to 
nurse, are exempt from field labour. 
[very nights, prayers are read to 
| the labourers ; and the landlords, 
; farmers, or managers of the planta- 
| tion to which they are attached, are 
| required to invite the people to at- 
tend public worship, in their respec- 
tive parishes, on Sundays and on 
fast days. In such honour, indeed, 
is agriculture held, that it is cele- 
brated on the return of each spring, 
by a public festival. The plough 
has been introduced into the fields, 
| which were formerly watered by the 
| sweat of the slaves. Corn grows by 
;the side of the sugar-cane and the 
|coffee-plant; their breed of horses 
has been improved, and the pastures 
jare covered with flocks. Hospitals 
jare provided for the reception and 
comfort of the sick and indigent poor. 

The preseat chief magistrate of 
the republican part of Hayti is Ge- 
neral Boyer, a man of colour, whois 
said tobe both beloved and respected 
for the rare union of moderation and 
energy with which he administers 
the goverament of his country. In 
5 portion of the island, slavery is 
for ever abolished. Its government 
is not hereditary, but elective. The 
chief magistrate bears the title of 
|president, and is likewise general- 
issimo of the military and naval 
forces of the republic. There is also 
ja Chamber of Deputies and a Se- 
jnate, ia whom is vested the power 
of making laws; and the Senate has 
the power of accusing and judging 
the president for misconduct in the 
tischarze of his office. To the re- 
public, property is divided between 
a greater number of propriciors than 
in the kingdom, where the finest 
ugar plantations are in the posses- 
sion of the agents of the treasury, 
the great lords, and chief military 
officers; and, under their direction, 
the produce of these plantations is 
very nearly equal to that of Saint 
' Domingo in iis most prosperous 
state before the revolution. 
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The sacred obligations of marriage 
are but little regarded in the repub- 
lie: the two sexes live in a state of 
concubinage; and, according to M. 
de la Croix, many irregular unions 
have taken place. The two sexes 
are united by a mere verbal engage- 
ment; and in case of separation 
(which however rarely occurs), the 
male children belong totheir fathers, 
and the female to their mothers. In 
the kingdom, on the contrary, mar- 
riage is both a sacred and a civil 
contract. ‘“ Marriage,” says one 
of Christophe’s laws, “being the 
source of moral conduct, it shall be 
especially encouraged and protected; 
and the laborious peasantry, who 
shall bring up the greatest number 
of legitimate children in a reputable 
manner, shali be distinguished and 
encouraged by Government itself.” 
Divorce is not permitted ; and no 
Haytian, who is unmarried, can fill 
any place of distinction under Chris- 
tophe. lu both states, justice is ad- 
‘ministered with impartiality: the 
Isws are written in clear and simple 
codes; and the establishment of 
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The better to support his power, 
and also as a reward for services, 
Christophe has established degrees 
of nobility, in the conferring of which 
he manifesis great reserve. Two 
princes, not of the royal blood, eight 
dukes, eighteen counts, thirty-two 
barons, and eight chevaliers, fill the 
highest oflices of the state, and com- 
pose a permanent nobility. Six 
grand marshals of Hayti, eight lieu- 
tenautgencrals, fifteen major gene- 
rals ( maré chaux-de-camp ), 8ix major 
geuerals, and one huodred superior 
officers, lieutenants of the king, or 
commanders of districts, coustitute 


| the general staff of the royal army. 
| That of the republicis less numerous, 


being composed of only six generals 
of division and nine generals of bri- 
gade. 

The royal and military order of 
Saint Ucnry, which is endowed with 
an annual income of 300,000 franes, 
was instituted in April, sli: it 
confers persoual nobility on those 
who are decorated with it. On the 





| lst of January, I818, not more than 


posts has rendered the communica. | 


tions betweea the different parts of 
them both prompt and easy. 


The | 


present population of the two Hay- | 


tian governments is computed to be 
about 501,000, viz:— 





Blacks .......... 480,000 
Persons of colour. . 20,000 
Oe 

501,000 


The regiments of Hayti do not 
present that imposing aspect which 
superior discipline and accoutre- 


six grand crosses, sixteen  com- 
mauders,and one hundred and sixty. 
five knights, had been neminated 
members of this order. 
Notwithstamling the rivalry sub- 
sisting between the black royalists 
and republicans of Payti, both par- 
ties have agreed to unite their forces, 
in case their territory should be at. 
tacked by any foreign troops; and 


| the arrangements which are reported 


' as to ensure 


ments give to European troops; but | 
they have an equally powerful in- 


ternal organization—for every black 
who is enrolled in a regiment is 
fired to his colours, like a cultivator 
to the soil. And in case of attack, 
the whole male popatation takes up 
arms, and the military force of each 
government, in such emergencies, 
amounts nearly to one hundred 


i states. In 


to have been made in the coutem- 
plation of such an event, are such 
tle maintenance of 
their liberty and independence. 
The Roman Catholic religion is 
recognized as the religion of the two 
the kingdom, it is go- 


| verned by an archbishop, who has a 


} 


thousand men. A people, who twenty - | 


five years since made cannons of 


bamboo, have vow manufactories of | 


gun-powder, salt-petre, shot, can- 
nons, bombs, and every other kind 


of arms; and their flags now wave . 


over the ocean on which they for- 
ierly ventured only in canoes. 


chapter, a seminary, and a college, 
attached to his metropolitan see, all 


| well endowed, and by Lishops, each 


of whom has an endowed chapter 
and a seminary. Christophe has 
nominated to the archbishepric of 
Hayti, a Spanish priest, to whom 
the cou:t of Rome, with its accus- 
tomed narrow policy, has refused 
canonical institution. The govern- 
ment of the church of the republic is 
confided, as formerly, to an aposto- 
tolical prefect. 

Iu both states, the blacks have re- 
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tained their ancient habits and man- 
ner of living. Since the Haytians 
have been trained to arms, they have 
acquired a degree of confidence, 
which forms a striking feature in 
their charactcr ; and they reluctant- 
ly pay the slightest tribute of respect 
to the whites. In general, they are 
more attached to agriculture than 
to commerce ; and retail trade is 
willingly relinguished to the women. 
in the republic, many women of co- 
lour have the sole management of 
great commercial transactions, which 
they conduct with intelligence and 
probity, and many of them have al- 
ready acquired large fortunes. 

The internal police of the two go- 
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vernments is stated to be such, that | 


the whites may travel into the inte- 
rior of the republic with pericct 
safety. No Frenchman is 
to enter the kingdom; aud the in- 
terior governments, where there are 
depots of arms, are carefully shut 
against all Europeans. So 
are Christophe’s regulations, that no 


allowed | 


strict | 


ealtivators can quit their residences | 


without a written permission from 
the officer of their district ; and they 
are obliged to be decently clothed, 
whenever they go to Sans Souci (the 
royal residence), or to the markets 
in the different towns. So severe, 
indeed, are the measurcs adopted 
by the police, to cusure the safety of 
property, that, it is said, a person 
may retire to sleep with his doors 
unfastened, and drop his purse wiih- 
out danger of losing it. 

Generally speaking, the appear- 
ance of the blacks indicates moral 
improvemciut. There is less nudity: 
neither cultivators nor soldiers dare 
show themselves ia the town without 
being decently clad. Tn the hing- 


dom, those who are attached to the | 
court, and all the ollicers of state, as | 


well as the military oticers, are 
under the strictest discipline ; and 


the slightest negligence would incur | 


very severe reprimands. In the re- 
public, however, less regard is paid 
to dress in the lower classes, and to 
uniformity in the civil and military 
costumes. 

Both governments have cisplayed 
a laudable solicitude for the instruc- 
tion of the rising gcueration. Chris- 


tophe has examined the rive! claims 
of the two systems of mutual testruc- 
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tion practised in Vogland, and has 
given the preference to the system 
of the British and Foreign School 
Society. The principal schools in 
his dominions are established at 
Cape Henry, Sans Souci, Port de 
Paix, Gonaives, and St. Marc; they 
are under the care of English teach- 
ers, among whom Messrs. Daniel 
and Gulliver have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. The former 
unites, with the superintendence of 
a school, the daily instruction of the 
princes ; he has already furnished 
many pupils to the college, which 
Christophe has erected and endow- 
ed, and in which professors of every 
branch of literature and science are 
to be established and liberally re- 
warded. in these primary schools, 
the instructions are principally given 
in English (the pupiis having hi- 
therto neither read nor spoken a 
written language), as the creole dia- 
lect differs very greatly from the 
Preach. So rapid has their progress 
been, that in the school established 
at Cape Henry, three months have 
proved sufficient to teach.the pupils 
to read the Bible in English; which 
language it is the king’s declared in- 
tention to bring into general use, 
with the ultimate design of superse- 
ding the French as the vernacular 
language of the people atlarge. ‘Phat 
the important work of cducation 
may be properly conducted, a royal 
chamber of public instraction has 
been appointed, whose province it 
is to superintend all schools, aca- 
demies, colleges, and other establish- 
ments of public education, to scleet 
books aud cause tiem to be printed, 
to maiatain order, to regulate the 
methods of instruction, to enforce 
the observance of rules, and to re- 
form abuses. ‘ihe expense of salaries 
to the masters and professors, ap- 
poiated by this board, as weil as of 
books, is wholly defrayed by the so- 
vercign, to whom halt-yearly reports 


are to be presented: and, once a 
, Prizes are given to the most 





inzuished scholars. Besides these 
national schools, in which instrac- 
tion is gratuitous, there are nume- 
rous small elementary schools at 
Cape Henry, where such of the 
children of the poorer classes, as 
cannot be accommodated in the na- 
tional schools, are taught reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic, at a mode- 
rate rate. All the inhabitants, in- 
deed, are obliged, under a penalty, 
to send their children to school, as 
soon as they attain a sufficient age. 
In the republican part of the 
island, a school was established at 
Port.au-Prince on the British and 
Foreign Society’s plan, by an Kug- 
lish teacher, to whose conduct and 
ability, the president, General Boyer, 
has borne the most honourable tes- 
timony. This school is at prescat 
under the superintendance ofa native 
teacher. A lyceum has likewise 
been intituted for teaching the higher 
branches of iiterature and science. 
When we consider how short a 
period has elapsed since the Hay- 





tians established their independence, 
and that the attention of their go- 
vernors must principally be directed 
to supplying the necessities cf the 
state, we cannot behold, without ad- 
miration, the rapid advances which 
they have made, not merely in the 
uscful arts, but in literature. The 
love of liberty and independence 
pervades all their literary composi- 
tions, especially the addresses of 
their chieftains, Dessaiines and 
Christophe. The proclamations of 
the latter, and particularly his mani- 
festo, put forth in September, 1514, 
on occasion of French emissarics | 


being sent to negociate with the 
Haytians, display an animation and 
intelligence, which would not be 
discreditable to the most experi 
enced diplumatists of Europe. 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 
WALLACHIA, 


Anout two hundred and ten days 
of the year are holidays, and they are 
strictly observed by the inhabitants, 
as far, at least, as relates to the 
exclusion of all kinds of work. The 
public offices, although they have so 
great a portion of the ycar to remain 
mactive, are allowed besides, a fort- 
night's vacationat Kaster, and during 
the hottest days ofsumimer. In these 
useless and pernicious days of idle- 
ness, Whilst the Boyars’ chic! vccupa- 
lion consists in seeking the meaus of 
killing time out of their homes, the 
lowest classes spend it with their 
parnings atthe brandy shops, where | 
prostitutes are kept for the purpose 


* and 


of attracting a greater number of 
customers, and of propagating with 
vice the most horrible of all the 
diseases with which human naturcis 
afflicted, 

The nunber of this disgraceful 
class of females is so great at 
Bukorest, that the late Aga, or police 
director, suggested to the prince the 
plan of levying a capitation tax on 
each, whereby he would creaiea new 
revenue of some hundred thousand 
piasters. This plan, contrary to 
expectation, was net put into effect, 
though it was not likely to mect 
with obstacles. 

The manners of society among tie 
Wallachian Boyars are not remark- 
able for refinement. ‘The general 
topics of social conversation are of 
the most trivial nature, and subjects 
of an indecent kind frequently take 
the place of more becoming discourse; 
they are seldom discouraged by 
scruples of any ladies present. 

In the habitual state of inaction, 
brought on by a natural aversion to 
every scrious occupation which does 
not immediately relate to persdénal 
interest, both sexes, enjoying the 
most extensive freedom of inter- 
course with each other, are easily 
led to clandestine connexion ; the 
matrimonial faith has become mercly 
nominal, 

Various other customs contribute 
to the domestic disorders prevailing 
inagreat number of private families. 
Parents uevermarry their daughters, 
to Whatever class they may belong, 
without allowing them dowries be- 
youd the proportion of their own 
means, and to the great detriment of 
theic male children, who, finding 
themselves unprovided for, look upon 
marriage as the means of securing a 
fortune, and consequently regard it 
asa mere matter ef pecuniary speeu- 
lation. Feclings of affection, or senti- 
ments of esteem, are therefore out of 

the question in the pursuit of matri- 
monial engagements, and money 
remains the only objeet in view. 

When a gisl has reached the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, her parents 
becomear\ious to procure a husband 
for her. They do not wait fer pro- 
posals, bat make the first ollers, 
sometimes to three or four men ata 
time, stating with them the amount 
nature of the dowry hey are 
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disposed to give. 
regular negociation when a greater 
amount is required, and finally settle 
with him who remains satisfied with 
the most reasonable terms. The 
inclinations of the daughter are 
ever consulted on the occasion, and 
too great a disparity of age, or other 
personal defects on the part of the 
future husband, neverappear to them 
objectionable. ‘The girl is some- 
times perfectly unacquainted with 
the man of her parents’ choice; and, 
at her tender age, unable toform any 
judgment on the state of matrimony, 
she submits to their will with in- 
difference. Notlong after the nuptials, 
she is left perfect mistress of her 
actions, her domestic affairs are en- 


tirely put into the hands of the | 


servants, and she never interferes 
withthem. Neglected by herhusband, 
and at full liberty to dispose of her 
time as she thinks proper, she forms 
connexions of intimacy with women 
more experienced in the world than 
herseif. 
and society become too strong to be 
resisted, and the example of others, 


with the numerous temptations that | 


surround her, prove, sooner or later, 
fatal to her virtue. To the harmony 
which may have subsisted between 
her and her husband, succeeds dis- 
gust; quarrels soon follow, and blows 
sometimes are not spared on her. 
Her condition becomes at last in- 
tolerable—she quits her husband’s 
house, sues for a divorce, and gene- 
rally obtains it, however frivolous 
the plea in the true sense of the law. 

The church of Wallachia and 


Moldavia is the only one professing | 


the Greek religion that authorises 
divorce; or more properly speaking, 
the only one that abuses the power 
of pronouncing it, the authority being 
graated to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ou occasions of the most 
particular nature, and indeed never 
made use of, 

In the principalities, the sentence 
of divorce is pronounced so fre- 
quently,and the motives alleged are 
sometimes so frivolous, that it vever 
aflects the reputation of a woman, 
So as to degrade her in her ordinary 
rank of society; nor does it in the 
least become a scruple to the delicacy 
of the men, whatever may have been 
the nature of its motive. 
iN. 3 
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They enter into a | 


The attractions of pleasure | 
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There are but few families at 
| Bukorest who have 'ong continued 
in an uninterrupted state of domestic 
| harmony, and fewer sull who can 
point out some relation who has not 
gone through a divorce. 

Some time back, a Wallachian 

lady of quality, who had brought 
bat a small fortune to her husband, 
became desirous of fixing her resi- 
dence in one of the principal streets 
of the town, and she pressed him to 
lay aside his accustomed system of 
ecunomy, to sell his estate, the 
revenue of which gave them the 
principal means of support, and to 
build a fine house in that street. 
The husband, more reasonable than 
herself, positively refused to listen 
to her extravagant proposal; and 
| the lady, incensed at his upbraiding 
| her for it, quitted his house, and 
' shortly after sued for a divorce, 
which she obtained. This lady, who 
has since remained single, professed 
great picty, and is still considered as 
a very pious woman. 

Not long after, a young Boyar, 
| contrary to custom, fellin love with 
avery beautiful young woman, of 
| the same rank and age. The parents 
of both agreed on their union, and 
the nuptials were celebrated by public 
festivities. ‘This couple was looked 
upon as the only one in the country 
whom a strong and mutual attach- 
ment had united. At the end of the 
first year the husband was suddenly 
attacked by a pulmonary complaint, 
| and induced by the physicians’ ad- 
| vice to separate himself for some 
| time from his wife,and go to Vienna, 

in order to consult the best medical 
| men. After eighteen months’ absence, 
| finding himself perfectly recovered, 

he hastened back to Bukorest, im- 

patient to see his wife, to whom he 

had not ceased to write, but whose 
| letters had latterly become much less 
| frequent. Onhis arrival he found the 
| most unexpected changes in his 
family affairs. Lis wile had gone to 
| her parents, refused to see him, and 
|} had already consented to marry 
| another! tler father, who was the 
chief instigator of her sudden resolu- 
tion, had negociated the second 
marriage, because it suited his own 
interests. 

The legitimate husband claimed 
his spouse through every possible 





| 
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channel ; but he was not listened to, | and mostly of the lowest extraction, 


and governmentdeclined interfering. 

‘The sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced by the metropolitan; and 
although the husband’s; refusal to 
sign the act rendgved it perfectly 
illegal, the second marriage took 
place—the ceremany was performed 
by the arehbishop in person, and 
public rejoicings were made on the 
oceasion: 

The’ cireumstances of this adven- 
ture were the more remarkable, as 
the sceond husband had been married 
before, and divorced his wile after 
six wecks’ cohabitation, when he 
saw the possibility of obtaining this 
lady’s hand. 

Another lady of the first rank 
separated her daughter from her 
husband, with whom she had lived 


six years, and caused a sentence of 


divorce to be pronounced. She gave 
for reason, that her daughter's con- 
Stitution suffered considerably by 
frequent pregnancy. The husband, 


who was by no teans inclined to | 


the separation, and who knew his 


wife to enjoy the best health, made | 


remonstrances to no efiect; and he 
was condemucd by government to 
give back the dowry, and to pay 
damages to a considerable amount, 
for having spenta partof it, although 
he proved to have employed the de- 
ficient sum for the use of his wife 
and family. 

These three instances of the de- 
«xraded state of morals in these 
countries, are selected from name- 
rous others that occur daily. They 
ure such as to excite astonishment, 
and appear almost ineredible ; yet 
they creaied no other sensation at 
the time than other common news of 
the day, deserving but little notice. 

The mode of instructing the Walla- 
chians and Moldavians in the pre- 
eepis of religion, is not, however, 
ealeulated to animate them with 
excessive zeal, and to propagate 
fanaticism. They aremerely tauzht 
to plunge headlong into all the 
ridicules of superstition, the in- 


separable attendant of ignorance ; 
and itis probably owing to the total 
absence of fanaticism that the priest- 
hood exercise a less powerful in- | 
fluence here, than they doin other | 
Greek countries. Allthe ecclesiastical 

dicnttaries being of obscure origin, 





they are personally despised by the 
| Boyars. Their spiritual power is 
alone respected. 

The rites ordained by the establish- 
ed church are the same as those of 
the patriarchal church. Persons who 
have not received baptism in it 
are not considered as Christians, 
nor even honoured with the name 
of such. 

Frequency of confession and com- 
munion, and the punctual observance 
of a vast numberof fast-days, during 
the year, are prescribed with severity. 
They have become the most essential 
points of faith, and the people believe 
with confidence that an exact ad- 

herence tothem is sufiicient to expiate 
| the heaviest crimes, particularly after 
| the confessor’s absolution, which, in 
most cases, is to be obtained by the 
means of a good fee. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 


Apologues, No. 6. 
OSTRICH. 

THE want of affection is not the 
only reproach which is due to the 
oStrich— she is likewise inconsiderate 
and foolish in her private capacity, 
particularly in the choice of her food, 
Which is often highly detrimental 

{to her, for she swallows every 
thing greedily and indiscriminately, 
whether it be rags, feathers, weod, 
leather, glass, stone, or iron. But 
the vanity of the ostrich is the most 
remarkable. In the heat of the day, 
especially, she struts along in the 
sun-beams, with great majesty, per- 
petually fanving and priding herself 
with her expanded quivering wings, 
and seeming, atevery turn, to admire 
aud be in love with her own shadow, 
Hiven at other times, whether walk- 
ing ahout or resting on the ground, 

| her wings continue these vibratory 
motions. 

Disgusting and ridiculous as these 
| traits appear to be in the foolish 
ostrich, yet how nearly allied (. them 
are the vices of human gluttony and 
vanit,! If the ostrich devour with 
avidity every thing that comes in her 
way, however unseemly or unsuilta- 
ble to her sustenance, man closely, 
but mere luxuriously, imitates her 
conduct, by pouring into his body, 
at frequent meals, an unnatural 
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farrago of heterogencous viands, and | 


voluntarily turns himself into a 
beast, whilst the former may plead 
her want of reason, or the cravings 
of hunger, for her voraciousness, in 
the arid soi! which she inhabits. 
The same excuse may be assigned 
for her vanity: but—man must, or 
ought to know, that, instead of being 


pulled up with any superior endow- | 


ment of mind or body, he should be, 


of ail beings, the least coniident, of | 


all creatures the most humble, since 
he has no merits nor inherent dis- 
tinctions of his own acquiring to 
boast of, but reccives whatever he 
possesses in these respecis from the 
hands of ne, ‘Who looks not to the 
mere abilities, beauty, knowledge, 
or strength of those whom he has 
formed, but regards only the manner, 
in which the entrusted talent is 
managed. Borne up, however, on 
the filmy wings of prosperity, and 
soothed by the dangerous flatterers 
of seli-opinion, we sport our hours 
away in idle follies, until struck in 
our presumptuous flight by the arrow 
of disease, or the bolt of misfortune, 
we are fatally convinced, that there 
is nothing in this woild to be vain of, 
except being a Christian: but the 
knowledge, perhaps, is atiaiued too 
Jate, and death summons us, when 
we are least prepared, into the 
presence of Him, by whom ail our 
days have been numbered. What 
reasonable being can seriously wish 
to experience such a fate as this; 
and yet to all, who indulge them- 
selves in earthly vices, it is not less 
merited than it is inevitabie. 

THE ELDER’S DEATH-SED. 

Ir was on a fieree and howling 
Winter day that 1 was crossing the 
dreary moor of Auchindown, ou iny 


way to the manse of that parish, a | 


solitary pedestrian. The snow, 
which had been incessantly falling 
fur a weck past, was drill 1 into 


beautiful but dangerous wreaths, far 
aud wide, over the melancholy ex- 
panse—aud the scene kept visibly 
shifting before me, as the strong 
wind that biew from every point 
the compass struck the dazzling 
masses, and heaved them up and 
down in endless transformation. 
inspiriting in 


There was something 
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The Elder's Deaih- Bed. 3ll 
the labour with which, in the buoyant 
strength of youth, I forced my wa 

through the storm—and I could not 
but enjoy those gleamings cf sun- 
light thateverand anon burstthrough 
some unexpected opening in the sky, 

and gave a character of cheerfulne ss, 
and even warmth, to the sides Gr 
summits of the stricken hills. Some- 
limes the wind stopt of a sudden, 
and then the air was as silent as the 
show—not a murmur to be heard 
from spring or stream, now allfrozen 


up over those high moorlauds. As 
the momentary cessations of the 


sharp drift allowed my eyes to look 
onwards and around, I saw here andl 
there, up the little opening vallies, 
cottages just visible beneath the 
black stems of their snow-covered 
clumps of trees, or beside some small 
spot of green pasture kept open for 
the sheep. These intimations of 
life and happiness came delightfally 
to me in the midst of the desolation; 
and the barking of a dog, attending 
some shepherd in his quest on the 
hill, put fresh vigour into my limbs, 
telling me, that, loncly as lseemed 
to be, f was suriounded by cheerful 
though unseen company, and that 2 
was not the ouly wanderer over the 
snows. 

As I walked along, my mind was 
insensibly filled with a eroud of plea- 
sant images of rural winter-life, that 
helped me gladly onwards over many 
miles of moor. ! thought of the se- 
vere but cheerful labours of the barn 
~—the mending of farm-gear by the 
fire-side—the wheel turned by the 
fuot of old age, less for gain than as 
a thrifty —the skilful mother, 
making “ auld claes lock amaist as 
weel's the new”—the ballad uncon- 
sciously list ) family all 
busy at their own tasks round the 
sins Bing maiden—the old tre dition- 
ary tale told by some wayfarer hos 
pitably house d till the storm shou Id 
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blow by—the unexpected visit of 
neig shbours on becd or friendship— 
or the footstep of lover wadeterred 


by snow-driits that have buried up 
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chanted—and of that sublime Sab- 
bath-keeping which, on days too 
tempestuous for the kirk, changes 
the cottage of the Shepherd into the 
Temple of God. 

With such glad and peaceful 
images in my heart, I travelled along 
that dreary moor, with the cutting 
wind in my face, and my feet sink- 
ing in the snow, or sliding on the 
hard blue ice beneath it—as cheer- 
fully as | ever walked in the dewy 
warmth of a summer morning, 
through fields of fragrance and of 
flowers. And now I could discern, 
within half an hour’s walk, before 
me, the spire of the church, close to 
which stood the manse of my aged 
friend and benefactor. My heart 
burned within me as a sudden gleam 
of stormy sun-light tipped it with 
lire—and I felt, at that moment, an 
inexpressible sense of the sublimity 
of the character of that grey-headed 
shepherd, who had, for fifty years, 
abode in the wilderness, keeping to- 
gether his own happy flock. 

As I was ascending a knoll, I saw 
before me, on horseback, an old man, 
with his long white hairs beaten 
against his face, who nevertheless 
advanced with a calm countenance 
against the hurricane. It was no 
other than my father, of whom [ had 
been thinking-—for my father had I 
called him for twenty years—and for 
twenty years my father had he truly 
been. My surpeise at meeting him 
en such a moor, on such a day, was 
but momentary, for I knew that he 
was a shepherd who cared not for 
the winter’s wrath. As he stopped 
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to take my hand kindly into his, and 
to give his blessing to the long ex- 
pected visitor, the wind fell calm 
the whole face of the sky was soften- 
ed, and brightness, like a smile, went | 
ever the blushing and crimsoned 
snow. ‘The very elements seemed 
then to respect the hoary head of 
fourscore; and after our first greet- 
ing was over, when L looked around, 
in my aflection, I felt how beautiful 
was winter. 

“Tam going,” said he, “ to visit 
a man at the point of death—a man 
whom you cannot have forgotten— 
whose head will be missed in the 
kirk next Sabbath by all my congre- 
ration—-a devout man, who feared 


trod all his days, and whow, en this 








awful trial, God will assuredly re- 
member. I was going, my son, to 
the Hazel-Glen.” 

I knew well in childhood that 
lonely farm-house, so far off among 
the beautiful wild green hills—and it 
was not likely that I had forgotien 
the name of its possessor. For six 
years’ Sabbaths I had seen the Elder 
in his accustomed place beneath the 
pulpit, and, with a sort of solemn 
fear, had looked on his stedfast 
countenance during sermon, psalm, 
and prayer. On returning to the 
scenes of my infancy, I now met the 
Pastor going to pray by his death- 
bed; and ‘with the privilege which 
nature gives us to behold, even in 
their last extremity, the loving and 
the beloved, I turned to accompany 
him to the house of sorrow, resigna- 
tion, and death. 

And now, for the first time, I ob- 
served, walking close to the feet of 
his horse, a little boy, of about ten 
years of age, who kept frequently 
looking up in the Pastor’s face,with 
his blue eyes bathed in tears. A 
changeful expression of grief, hope, 
and despair, made almost pale 
checks, that otherwise were bloom- 
ing in health and beauty; and I re- 
cognised, in the small features and 
smooth forehead of childhood, a re- 
semblance to the aged man whom 
we understood was now lying on his 
death-bed. ‘* They had to send his 
grandson for me through the snow, 
mere child as he is,” said the minis- 
ter to me, looking tenderly on the 
boy; but love makes the young heart 
hold, and there is One who tempers 
the wind to the shornlamb.” Lagain 
looked on the fearless child with his 
rosy cheeks, blue ees, and yellow 
hair, so unlike grief or sorrow, yet 
now sobbing aloud as his heart would 
break. ‘“ I do not fear but that my 
grandfather will yet recover, soon as 
the minister has said one single 
prayer by his bed-side. I had no 
hope, or little, as I was running by 
myself to the manse, over hill after 

hill, but [ am full of hopes now that 
we are together; and, oh! if God 
suffers my grandfather to recover, lL 
will lie awake all the long winter- 
nights blessing him for his merey—I! 
will rise up in the middle of the dark- 
ness, and pray to him in the cold on 
my naked huces!” and here his voice 























was choked, while he kept his eyes 
fixed, as if for consolation and en- 
couragement, on the solemn and pi- 
tying countenance of the kind heart- 
ed pious old man. 

We svon lett the main road, and 
struck off through scenery that, co- 
vered as it was with the bewildering 
snow, I sometimes dimly and some- 
times vividly remembered, our little 
guide keeping ever a short distance 
before us, and with a sagacity like 
that of instinct, shewing us our 
course, of which no trace was visi- 
ble, save occasionally his own little 
foot-prints as he had been hurrying 
to the manse. 

After crossing, for sqveral miles, 
morass, and frozen rivulet, and drift- 
ed hollow, with here and there the 
top of a stone-wall peeping through 
the snow, or the more visible circle 
of a sheep-bught, we descended into 
the Hazel-Glen, and saw before us 
the solitary house of the dying Elder. 

A gleam of days gone by came 
suddenly over my soul. The last 
time that I had been in this glen was 
ona day of June, fifteen years before, 
a holiday, the birth-day of the king. 
A troop of laughing schoolboys, 
headed by our benign Pastor, we 
danced over the sunny braes, and 
startled the linnets from their nests 
among the yellow broom. Austere 
as seemed to us the Klder’s Sabbath- 
face when sitting in the kirk, we 
schoolboys knew that it had its week- 
day stniles—and we flew on the wings 
of joy to our annual festival of curds 
and cream in the farm-house of that 
little sylvan world. We rejoiced in 
the flowers and leaves of that long, 
that interminable summer-day—its 
memory was with our boyish hearts 
from June to June; and the sound of 
that sweet name, ** Hazel-Glen,” 
often came upon us at our tasks, and 
brought too brightly into the school- 
room the pastoral imagery of that 
mirthful solitude. 

As we now slowly approached the 
cottage, through a deep snow-driflt, 
which the distress within had pre- 
vented the houschold from removing, 
we saw, peeping out from the door, 
brothers and sisters of our little 
guide, who quickly disappeared, and 
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breast, how thankful she was to see, 
at last,the Pastor beloved in jey and 
trusted in trouble. 

Soon as the venerable old man 
dismounted from his horse, our ac- 
tive little guide led it away into the 
humble stable, and we entered the 
cottage. Not a sound was heard but 
the ticking of the clock. The matron, 
who had silently welcomed us at the 
door, led us, with suppressed sighs, 
and a face stained with weeping, 
into her father’s sick room, which 
even at that time of sore distress, was 
as orderly as if health had blessed 
the house. I could not help remark- 
ing some old china ornaments on the 
chimney-piece; and in the window 
was an ever-blowing rosc-tree, that 
almost touched the lowly roof, and 
brightened that end of the apartment 
with its blossoms. There was some- 
thing tasteful in the simple furniture ; 
and it seemed as if grief could not 
deprive the hand of that matron of 
its careful elegance. Sickness, al- 
most hopeless sickness, lay there, 
surrounded with the same cheerful 
and beautiful objects which health 
had loved; and she, who had ar- 
ranged and adorned the apartment in 
her happiness, still kept it from dis- 
order and decay in her sorrow, 

With a gentle hand she drew the 
curtain of the bed, and there, sup- 
ported by pillows as white as the 
snow that lay without, reposed the 
dying Elder. It was plain that the 
hand of God was upon him, and that 
his days on earth were numbered. 

He greeted his minister with a 
faint smile, and a slight inclination 
of the head—for his daughter had so 
raised him on the pillows, that he 
was almost sitting up in his bed. It 


; Was easy to see that he knew himself 


to be dying, and that his soul was 


| prepared for the great change; yet, 
! along with the solemn resignation of 
j a Christian who had made his peace 


then their mother shewed herself in 


their stead, expressing, in her raised 
eyes, wad arms folded across her 





with God and his Saviour, there was 
blended on his white and sunken 
countenance an expression of habi- 
tual reverence for the minister of his 
faith—and I saw that he could not 
have died in peace without that com- 
forter to pray by his death-bed. 

A few words sufliced to tell who 
was the stranger; and the dying 
man, blessing me by name, held out 
tu me his cold shrivelled hand ia 
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token of recognition. I touk my seat 
at a small distance from the bed- 
side, and left a closer station for 
those who were more dear. The Pas- 
tor sat down near his head ; aud by 
the bed, leaning on it with geutle 
hands, stood that matron, his daugh- 
ter-in-law—a figure that would have 
graced and saiuted a higher dweil- 
ing, and whose native beauty was 
now more touching in its grief. But 
religion upheld her whem naturc was 
bowing dewn; bot now for the first 
time were the lessons taught by her 
father to be put into practice, for f 
saw that she was clothed in deep 
snourning—and she behaved like the 
daughter of a man whose life had not 
becn only irreproachable but Jolty, 
with fear and hope fighting despe- 
rately, but silently, in the core of her 
pure and pious heart. 

While we thus remained insilence, 
the beautiful boy, who, at the risk of 
his life, had brought the minister of 


tiously opened the door, and, with 
the hoar-irost yet unmelted on its 
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over the drifts to the kirk-yard. 
This sudden approach to the grave, 
struck, as with a barof ice, theheart 
of the loving boy—and with a long 
deep sigh, he fell down with his face 
like ashes on the bed, while the old 
man’s palsied right hand had just 
strength to lay itself upon his head. 
** Blessed be thou, my little Jamie, 
even for his own name’s sake who 


| died for us onthe tree!” The mother, 


| where 


Without terror, but with an averted 
face, lifted up her toviag-hbearted 
boy, now ina dead fainting fit, and 
carried him into an adjoining room, 
he soon revived. But that 
child and that old man were not te 
be separated; in vain was he asked 
to go to his brothers and sisters; 


| pale, breathless, aud shivering, he 


{ 


took his place as belore, with eyes 
fixed on his grandfather's face, but 
neither Weeping nor uttering a word. 
Terror had frozen up the blood ot 


| hisheart; but his were now the ouly 
religion to the bed-sice of his be- | 
Joved grandiather, softly and cau- | 


dry eyesin the room;and the Pastor 
himself wept, albeit the grief of 


| fourseore is seldom yented in tears. 


bright glistering ringlets, walked up | 
to the pillow, evidently no stranger | 


‘there. 
no longer weeped—ior hope had 
risen strongly within his innocent 


He no longer sobbed—he | 


' 


heart, from the couscivusness of love | 


so tearlessly exerted, and from the 
presence of the holy man in whose 
prayers he trusted, as in the inter- 
cession of some superior and hea- 
venly nature. There he stood, still 
as an image in his grandfather's 
eyes, that, in their dininess, fellupon 
with delight. Yet, happy as was 


| she was buried, 


“God has been gracious to me a 
sinner,” said the dying man. * Du- 
ring thirty years that I have been 
an elder in your kirk, never had | 
missed sitting there one Sabbath. 
When the mother of my children 
was taken from me—it was on a 
Tuesday she died—and on Saturday 
We stood together 


| when my Alice was let down into 


the trusting child, his heart was de- | 


voured by fear—and he looked as if 
one word might stir up the flood of 
tears that had subsided in his heart. 
As he crossed the dreary aud dismal! 
moors, he had thought of a corpse, a 
shroud, anda grave; he had been in 
terror, lest death should sirike,in his 


absence, the old man with whose | 


grey hairs he had so often played; 
but now he sae him alive, and felt 
that death was not able to tear him 
away fromthe clasps, and links,aud 
fetters of his grandchild’s embracing 
love. 

* If the storm do not abate,” said 
the sick man, after a pause, “* it wiil 
be hard for my friends to carry me 


the narrow house made for all living. 
On the Sabbath | joined in the pub- 
lic worship of God—she commanded 
me to do so the night before she 
went away. I could not join in the 
psalm that Sabbath, for her voice 
was not inthe throng. Her grave 
was covered up, and grass and 
lowers grew there; so was my heart: 
but Thou, whos, through the blood 
of Christ, L hope to see this night in 
Varadise, knowest, that from that 
hour to this day never have I for- 
gotien Thee!” 

The old man ceased speaking; 
and his grandchild, now able to ene 
dure the scene, for strong passion is 


| its own support, glided soluly to a 


little table, and bringing a cup in 
which a cordial had beeu mixed, 


| held it in his sinall soft hands to his 


| grandfather's lips. 
} then 


He drank, and 
said—* Come closer to me 

















Jamie, and kiss me for thine own and 
thy father’s sake;” and as ihe ebild 
fondly pressed his rosy lips on those 
of his grandfather, so white and wi- 
thered, the tears fell over all the old 
man’s face, and then trickled down 
on the golden head of the child at 
last sobbing in his bosom. 

“Jamie, thy own father has for- 
guiten thee in thy infancy, and me 
in my old age; bat, Jamie, forget 
not thou thy father nor thy mother, 
for that thou knowest and feelest is 
the commandment of God.” 

The broken-hearted boy could give 
no reply. He had gradually stolen 
closer and closer unto the old loving 
man, and now was lying, worn out 
with sorrow, drenched an@dissolved 
in tears, in his grandfather’s bosom. 
His mother had sunk down on her 
knees and hid her face with her 
hands. ‘* Oh! if my husband knew 
but of this—he would never, never 
desert his dying father!” and I now 
knew that the Eider was praying on 
his des th-bed for a disobedient and 
wicked son. 

At this allecting time the minister 
took the family Bible on his knees, 
aud said—* Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, partof the fifteenth 
psalm,” and he read, with a tremu- 
lous and broken word, those beau- 
tiful verses: 





sung the 
to 


» 
we 


The small congregation 
noble hymn of the P salmiat, 
“ Plaintive martyrs worthy of 
name.” Thedying man himselivever 
and anon, joined in the holy music; 
and when it feebly died away on his 
quivering lips, he continued. still to 
follow the tune with the metion of 
his withered hand, and eyes devoutly 
and humfily lificdup toHeaven. Nor 
was the sweet voice of his loving 
grandchild unheard ; as.if the strong 
fit of deadly poison had dissolved in 
the music, he sung with a sweet 


W 


and 
Silvery voice,that to a passer by had 
seemed that of perfect happiness —a 
hymn sung in joy upon its knees by 
gladsome childhood before it flew 
aul amon: the quict 


ereen bills, 
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As that 
sweetest voice came from the bosom 
of the old man, where the singer lay 


in affection, and blended with his 
own so tremulous, never had I felt 


| so affectingly brought before me the 


beginaing and the end of life—the 


| cradle and the grave. 


Ere the psalm was.yet over, the 


| door was opened, and a tall fine- 


| Jooking man entered, but with a low- 


fear 


eripe and dark countenance, seem- 
ingly in sorrow, in misery, and re- 
morse. Agitated, confounded, and 


| awe-struck by the melancholy and 
| dirge-like music, 


he sat down ona 
chair—and looked with a ghastir 
face towards his father’s death-bed. 
When the psalm was ceased, the 
Elder said,with a solemn voice, “My 
son—thou art come in time. to re- 
ceive thy father’s blessing. Mas 
the remembrance of what will happen 
in this room, before the morning 

again shine over the Hazel-Glen, witt 
thee from the error of thy ways! 
Thou ert here to witness the merey 
of thy Ged and thy S Saviour, whom 
thon hast forrotten.” 

The minister looked, if not with « 
stern, yet with an apbraiding coun- 
tenance, on the young man,who had 
not recovered his speech, and said— 
“William! forthree years past your 
shadow has not darkened the door 

the House of God. They who 
not the thunder, may tremble 
at the still small voice—now is the 
hour for repentance—that your fa- 
ther’s spirit may carry up to Heaven 
tidings ofa contrite soul saved fron 
the company of sinners!” 

The youbg man, with much effort, 
advanced to the bed-side, and at last 
found voice toe say—* Pather—Tf ara 
not without the affections of nature 
and I hurried home soon as f heard 
that the minister had been seen rid- 
ing towards our house. Thope — 
you will yet ~and if Thay 


w 








recover- 


ever made you unhappy, Pask your 
forgiveness —for though To may uot 
think as you do on matters of reli- 
vion, Lhave a human heart. Father! 
I may have been unkind, but Lam 
not eruch Task your forgiveness. 


* Come nearerte me, William 
kneel down by the bed-side, and let 


my hand find the head of n ww be loved 
son—for blindness is coming fast 
Upon pit Thou wert my first-bore, 











and thou art my only living son. All 
thy brothers and sisters are lying in 
the church-yard, beside her whose 
sweet face thine own, William, did 
once so much resemble. Long wert 
thou the joy, the pride of my soul— 
aye, too much the pride, for there 
was not in all the parish such a man, 
such a sop, as my own William. If 
thy heart has since been changed, 
God may inspire it again with right 
thoughts. Could Idie for thy sake— 
could I purchase thy salvation with 
the outpouring of thy father’s blood— 
but this the Son of God has done for 
thee who hast denied him! I have 
sorely wept for thee—aye, William, 
when there was none near me— even 
as David wept for Abraham—for 
thee, my son, my son!” 

A long deep groan was the only 
reply; but the whole body of the 
knecling man wasconvulsed; and it 
was easy to see his suflerings, his 
contrition, his remorse, and his 
despair. The Pastor said, with a 
sterner voice, and austerer counte- 
nance than were natural to him— 
“Know you whose hand is now 
lying on your rebellious head? But 
what signifies the word father to 
him who has’ denied God, the Father 
of us all?”—-** Oh! press him not so 
hardly,” said the weeping wife, 
coming forward from a dark corner 
of the room, where she had tried to 
conceal herself in grief, fear, and 
shame—“ spare,oh! spare my hus- 
band—he has ever been kind tome;” 
and with that she knelt down beside 
him, with her long, soft, white arms 
mournfully and affectionately laid 
across his neck. “ Go thou, like- 
wise, my sweet little Jamie,” said 
the Elder —** go even out of my bo- 
som, and Kneel down beside thy 
father and thy mother, so that L may 
bless you all at once, and with one 
yearning prayer.” The child did 
as that solemn voice commanded, 
and knelt down somewhat timidly 
by his father’s side; nor did that un- 
happy man decline encircling with 
his arm the child too much neglected, 
but still dear to him as his own 
blood, in spite of the deadening and 
debasing iniluence of infidelity. 

* Potthe word of God into the 
handsof my son, and let him read 
aloud, to his dying father, the 25th, 


26ih, and 27th verses of the eleventh | 
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chapter of the gospel according to 
St. John.” The Pastor went up to 
the kneelers, and, with a voice of 
pity, condolence, and pardon, said, 
“There was a time when none, 
Willian, could read the Scriptures 
better than couldst thou—can it be 
that the son of my friend hath for- 
gotten the lessons of his youth?” He 
hath not forgotten them—there was 
no need for the repentant sinner to 
littup his eyes from the bed-side. 
The sacred stream of the Gospel 
had worn a channe) in his heart, 
and the waters were again flowing. 
With achoked voice he said, ** Jesus 
said unto her, L am the resurrection 
and the life : he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: And whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in me, shall never die. 
Believest thou this? She saith unto 
him, yea, Lord: I believe that thou 
artthe Christ, the Sonof God, which 
should come into the werld.” 

“ That is not an unbcliever’s 
voice,” said the dying man _ trium- 
phantly ; “nor, William,hast thou an 
unbeliever’s heart. Say that thou 
belicvest in whatthou has now read, 
and thy father will die happy ?”—* I 
do believe; and as thou forgavest 
me, so may I be forgiven by my 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

The Elder seemed like a man sud- 
denly inspired with a newlife. His 
faded eyes kindled—his pale cheeks 
glowed—his palsied hands seemed 
to wax strong—and his voice was 
clearas that of manhood inits prime. 
“ Into thy hands, oh, God! I commit 
my spirit,”’—and so saying, he gently 
sunk back on his pillow, and I 
thought [heard asigh. There was 
then a long deep silence, and the 
father, and mother, and child, rose 
from their knees, The eyes of us all 
were turned towards the white placid 
face of the figure now stretched in 
everlasting rest; and without la- 
mentations, save the silent lamenta- 
tions of the resigned soul, we stood 
around the Deatrit-bep or tik Be- 
DER. HkeMUs. 


HORST ON DEMONOLOGY 
WITCHCRAFT, 
{From the Edinburgh Monthly Review.! 

Frew of our readers, we believe, 

will think this work was called fos 


AND 








— GS 





in the present day 





ay 


of them, we dare ailirm, will hear 
that it exists, without entertaining a 


desire to know something of its con- 


icnts. 

Mr. Horst is a clergyman in the 
villave of Lindheim,ia the Wetterau, 
and has been appointed by the Grand 
Duke of Hesse counsellor of the 
church. The parsorage-house is 
within a quarter of 2 mile of Witch 
Castle, (Hexen-Thurm), so renowned 
in that country. The continual sight 
of the dreary building, it seems, has 
inspired the reverend counsellor 
with a desire to collect from the ju- 
dicial acts of former times, all that 
concerned the “* Hexenhammer,” or 
witch trials, with the view of shew- 
ing to the present enlightened cen- 
iury the foily and cruelty of past 
ages, and to guard mankind against 
the return of injustice in form of law, 
which caused so many innocent un- 
happy creatures to be brought to an 
ignominious death. 

Our author commences very cha- 
racteristically :—‘* Do I dream? 
Dare I trust my senses, or are sense 
and reason gone astray ? Is what I 
hear, see, or read, truth, or nonsense 
in earnest or in joke? Do I live in 
reality, where the laws of nature 
reign, or where demons and spirits 
perform their gambols ? Such inter- 
rogatories we think every one will 
make, who, like him, has for years 
studied the history of witcheraft, and 
the judicial trials of witches ; who 
has read, as facts decided beyond 
al! doubt, ot puman beings forming 
connubial union with evil spirits, 
and, by their agency, performing an 
immensity of who 
linds thevlogians, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians, skilful ignorant, pious 
and reprobate, aliagrecing ina firm 
faith in relations, which,in our days, 
would excite nothing but ridicule. 
Yet, such were the subjects, which. 
for many centuries, forined a large 
portion of the history of human se- 
ciety. 





wonders, aud 





The earliest conjurors we read 
or were the magi,a class of men 
who devoted themselves to the study 


ofthe flaws of nature, and who, irom 
the wonders which they were able to 
perform, gained trom an ignorant 


we the reputation of councetion with 


Horsi on Denanology and iW tesercfi. 


; and yet fewer | infernal agents. 
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IJence, under the 
uame of magic, was comprehended 
acquaintance with criminal acts, and 
secrets mischievous to mankind. 
Among all nations, the most learned 
and civilized, as well as the most 
rude and barbarous, among the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as the 
Laplanders and Negroes, and in all 
ages of the world, from the earliest 
times down to the present day, we 
find a belief in demoniacal wonders 
to have prevailed. 

Mr. Pallas gives a striking in- 
stance in the case of a person among 
the Samoids. One of the professor’s 
companions gave the man a black 
glove, which be put upon bis hand ; 
having then looked upon it, be began 
to tremble aud to cry out vehemently 
as if insane, asserting that by magic 
arts his hand had been transformed 
into a bear’s paw. He refused to 
touch it with his other hand, shock 
it violently, and was so extremely 
miserable, that, from compassion, 
Mr. Pallas and his fricads seized 
him by force, and took off the fatal 
glove. Our author gives 2 remark- 
able instance which occurred to M. 
Rigo, a member of the Egyptian In- 
stitute. He became acquainted with 
the conductor of a Nubian caravan, 
of so striking a couatenance, that he 
wished to paint his portrait. The 
African came with ten of his friends 
as an escort, when M. Rigo, with 
much persuasion, got them sent 
away, and afterwards painted him 
in full length. The poor fellow was 
at first much pleased with the draw- 
ing ; but no sooaer were colours put 
upon it, than he was terror-struck, 
and cried outas loud as he could, so 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
tranquillize Lim; aad at last he ran 
home, saying, that his head aad part 
of iis body were in the study of the 
painter. M. Rigo, some days after, 
broucht into his house another 
bina, who became no less ter: 
picture, and who 









alter- 
wards told his countryman, that he 
had seen, at a Frenchman's house, a 
and parts of the 


Seeing the 


a Se ff head 
buinmiver OF #weaAGS 
} 
H 


body which bad been cut off from 
men. At first they laughed at him ; 
but six of them who went to the 


lso struck with the 


belief of superuataral power, and so 


painter s+ were 
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completely frightened,tl atthey could | being annoyed with 


not be persuaded to remain in the 
apartment. 

From the seventh to the thirteenth 
century, the firmest belief in witches 
and devils universally prevailed over 
Europe. Formerly, according to our 
author, devils were only phantasms, 
but they then assumed bodily forms; 


and they are therefore described as | 


appearing with broad great heads, 
long necks, meagre yellow faces, 
swarthy beards, horse teeth, eyes 
like coals of fire, and as breathing 
sulphurous fumes. Such was the 
terror which now prevailed, that 
many rural proprietors deemed it 
sound policy to form a convention 
with their allies the sorcerers, and to 
pay them an annual revenue to in- 
duce them to protect their ficlds. This 
is proved onthe authority of Agobard, 
whom our author pronounces the 
wisest writer of his age. It appears, 
however, that these /reebooters were 
not universally successful; and that 
this black mail did not always pur- 
chase indemnity. Worms, blights, 
and caterpillars, were then also 
supposed to be brought on by super- 
natural agency. At two villages in 
Switzerland, the worms, which had 
done incredible damage in the fields 
and gardens, were summoned from 
the pulpit of the church, by order of 
the Bishop of Lausanne, in the 
name of the most holy Catholic 
Church, to appear six days after, at 
one o'clock, at Wiftisburgh, either 
by themselves or attorney. The 
congregation having then knelt, 
prayed that the party now called on 
might yield obedience to the sum- 
mons. As may be supposed, they 
neglected to attend; so just how- 
ever, was the court, that it did not 
pronounce sentence of ontlawry, but 
appointed the accused an advocate, 
that they might have a fair trial. 
They of course lost the cause; and 
an ejectment was pronounced by the 


hishop, backed with all the terror of 


ecclesiastical menaces. So obsti- 
nately herctical, nevertheless, were 
the worms, that they continued to 
oommit trespasses for upwards of a 
year; and this éxample of suecess- 


| 








ful rebellion rather injured the au- | 


thority and eredit of the worthy 
prelate, 
In fo16, the environs of Proves 
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cock-chafers, 
the inhabitants served them in due 
form with a notice to remove, 


threatening, in case of disobedience, 


to prosecute them before the spiritual 
courts, and to procure a sentence of 
excommunication. 

In the 14th century, after the 
prosecutionof Knights Templars, the 
usual shape assumed by the spirits 
of darkness is said to have been 
that of a buck, or atom-cat. These 
knights had been coudemned in the 
beginning of that century for receiy- 
ing the devil under the latter form in 


| their assemblies, and of paying him 


worship. But it is probable that, 
if they had not been possessed of 
extensive lands throughout Europe, 
their guilt would not have been so 
easily established. 

To shew what abuses were prac- 
tised in former ages, under the pre- 
tence of punishing crimes, but in 
reality to advance the interested 
views of the corrupt judges, our au- 
thor relates what happened atArras, 
in 1459, 

“Tt was believed that men and 
women were, during the night, ear- 
ried away, by the help of the devil, 
from the spot where they were, and 
broucht suddenly either into woods 
or deserts, where they found large 
assemblies of men and women, and 
the devil amongst them in the shape 
of a man, whose face they never 
could see. The devil gave them his 
commands, and told them how they 
must worship him: and afterwards 
distributed amongst them moncy, 
Wine, and bread; and they were 
very cheerful, and were afterwards 
brought back to the spot from whence 
they caine. 1t is almost incredible. 
that in consequence of this absurd 
idea, many persons of distinction, 
and many of the lower orders, were 
arrested and sent to prison, and so 
dreadfully tormented and tortured, 
that some, from terror and agony of 
pain, confessed that it really had 
happened, and that many persons ef 
distinction, prelates, and men in 
office had been there,—mentioning 
the names of all those persons re- 
specting whom the enlightened 
judges had been most earnest and 
persevering in their enquiries. All 
these persons were then arrested 
and sentte prison; and the rich had 








LW 
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to pay large sums of moncy to get 
free, but those who were unable to 
pay were tortured and burat alive.” 

TheParliament of Paris examined 
into the proceedings respecting the 
persons condemned, but unfortu- 
nately not until forty-two years alter 
they had been burnt,and pronounced 
them innocent—a verdict which 
had some good effect, as it tended 
to check such proccedings in future. 

Mankind were not all so absurd 
in those days; and we relate with 
pleasure the conduct of one of our 
{nglish Judges on the trial of a poor 
woman accused of witchcraft. A 
priest was present, according to the 
usual custom, to exhort and adjure 
the accused to weep if she were in- 
nocent; but the poor woman had 
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already suffered so much from tor- 
ture, that she could only shed tears. 
The priest exclaimed, “I assure 
you, upon my priestly honour, that 
this woman is a witch.”—‘ And I 
assure you, upon my honour, asa 
Judge,” was the reply, “ that you 
are no conjuror.” By this act of 
discernment and humanity, the life 
of the poor womanwas saved. I is 
to be wished that all other judges 
had been as judicious and conside- 
rate; but we have only to search 
the records of our courts of law,even 
far down in the seventeenth century, 
to find the most dreadful murders 
perpetrated on like pretence, and 
with the approbation of all ranks of 
socicty. 


POLTRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED 


to 


THE SATL@R'S SONG, 


Wirn steady ray, the cold moonshine 
{s slumbering on the shoreless brine ; 
rhe pendant, curling in the breeze, 
Sweeps onward through the foamy seas. 
Where’er [ roam, 
Beloved girl! my wandering mind 
Reverts an eye to times behind, 
And thee at home ! 


When brooding tempests gather o'er 

The heaving sea without a shore ; 

As night descends upon the deep, 

And howl the giant winds and sweep 
With awtul pow er— 

I think how happy I could be, 

At home, or—anywhere with thee, 
At any hour ! 


When storms are soften’d to repose, 

And ocean’s breast no rinple Knows ; 

When, weeping o’er expiring day, 

Shines in the south, with holy ray, 
The Evening Star, 

With extaey I gaze, and turn 

To long-departed days, and burn 
For thee afar 


' 


Blow strong. blow steady, welcome 
breeze! 

And bear us through the weary seas , 

Until before our wistful eves 

The azure hills of Albion 








My native 
Tn all its summer pride [ see, 
Phe cla-o'ershaded cot, and thee 

Is lite '- 


serove, 


ms love 


| 
| 
| 


! 





ON THE SUDDEN DEATIDOL A FATHER 
AND SISTER, 


My tears had scarcely ceased to flow, 
My heart to heave the poignant sigh, 
Ere it received another blow, 
That till’d with grief the tearfal eye. 


A sister whom I lov'd, admir’d, 
Whose virtues claim my warmest 
praise, 
Had but a few short weeks expir'd, 
Ere ended were my father’s days. 


She struggled hard indeed for lite, 
Dut was too pious here to stay ; 

God took her tron this world of strife, 
To live with him in endless day. 


Her death distress'’d my father's mind, 
And touch’d his tender heart with 
grief; 
Yet in religion did he tind 
The sweetestcomtort and relief; 


And in good spirits lett his cot, 
Expecting to return to dine, 

But ere that hour, "twas his bless'd lot, 
To be in Heaven with pow'rs divine. 


For nearly sixty vears he serv'd 
His God, with love and holy fear ; 
His varied duties he observ'd 
With strictest sanctity and care. 


"Twas his the gospel truths to teach, 
‘The wounded spirit too to heal . 

His flock with pleasure heard tim preach, 
Aud praisd his tervenes and zeal. 








































Poetry. —Cherades, Rebus, §e. 


e tail’d not ever to pert form | But happy he who thus ean die, 

single promise that he wave; } it he’s prepar'’d his Lord to sec ; 
fle boldly brav *d the wint’ry storm, | Without a pang he’s wing’d on high, 
To try the Christian's soul to save, | ‘To beauteous realms of harmony. 


Up to his death from sprightly youth God's will be done! whose bounties 


integrity his actious sway *d; shine 
He lov’d sincerity and truth, On earth below, in Heav’n above : 
And God's most holy laws obey'd. "Twould be ungratetul to repine, 


In social life he was adimie’d, Where all is merey, boundless love. 


For pleasure did his wit impart : 


His conversation never tir’d, But, O,ve thoughtless and ye gay! 
, « ‘ ‘ 


Prepare io meet God's sudden eall - 
liven’: art. pe ; > 
But e’er enliv t ev'ry hea t Kor none of us ¢ a toil the way, , 
T fondly hop'd again to see Nor yet how soon we are to fall. 
My dearest father and my friend ; I 





f little thought his lot wonld be 
So suddenly his lite tu end. 


CHARADES, REBUS, &e. 











‘4 
———_ 
A CHARADE, BY W. VELLACOTT, OF | ANSWER, BY J. CLARK, OF ENITER, To | 
WIVELISCOMBE, | THE ANAGRAM, BY A. TAYLOR, JUN. | 
WHAT seamen oft with joy behold | OF PLYMSTOCK, INSERTED FLb. 7. P 
hag unto you ny —< untold ; N taken from None, 
My next a volume will em There will remain One. 5 
Which in my whole obtain | | 
ae ae | ANSWER, BY JUNENILES, TO F. BUR- 
CHARADE, BY J.J. BAKER, OF OTTERY, | RENGTON'S CHARADE, INSERTED 
: : 5. S2. , 
A conson: ut, young geuts. for my first at. P 
cousti | On scanning well your lines tis plain, 
What’s wanted in winter you'll next | To all men’s view, the thing is GAIN. 
bring to view : |} ‘3. 'T. of Charmouth, and ©. M, Wilson, of 
Judiciously, young gents. these parts | Abbotsbury, have alsoanswered this charade. 
connect, SO a ) 
A valued esculent you'll then detect. | ; { 
| ANSWER BY J.BEEDELL,TO F.BURRING- 
—_—w } ‘TON’S ENIGMA, INSERTED FEB. 21. 
RESUS, BY JAMES CLARK, JUN. | MONEY, Sir, if I conjecture right 
ote . : . | Will bring your Enigma clear to ligitt. 
A British King mast first be fou } 
Who for his valour was renown’'d ; sas 
And next, young gents. you will explore | ANSWER,DY J.BEEDELL, TO THE DNIG- 
A bird, th: it in the air doth svar } MA INSERTED MARCH 6. 
And if my third vou will obtain | ay * ' ; 
You’ il find it on the war'rs vy main 5 | Your Enigma I have now in view, 
A town in Sweden next you'll see, | Anda BALL will give the answer true, 
Fami'd for its university; | , ms 
A place vt “Worship lastly name, ; 
In holy writ you’ tind the same: ANSWER, BY J. WESTCOTT, OF CLIST 
The initials place in order true, | ST. GEORGE, TO F. BURRINGTON’S 
My mystic five will come in view. ENIGMA, INSERTED FED. 22. 
—— | How often we find that ONFORD's 
| fam’'d college 
ANAGRAM, BY W. VELLACOTT, OF Wie | is a fountain of wisdem, of learning, 
VELISCOMBE. } au Kuowledgc «. 
ash } 1 1 | ae | Charmouth, W. Vell | 
\ weight, if vou aricht transpose, “ ud Neptune, ot } biitge, 





An adverb, Sirs, it will disclose. es ‘ this enigma, 





